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From picture 


collection of Visual Instruction Division 


Minuteman Statue, by Henry Hudson Kitson, at Lexington 


The 150th Anniversary of Lexington and Concord; 
and Ticonderoga and Crown Point 


A century and a half ago, on April 19, 1775, 
Major Pitcairn and his British regulars fired 
upon the “embattled farmers” of America, 
who sent back “the shot heard round the 
world.” General Gage’s endeavor to destroy 
military stores at Concord and to capture Han- 
cock and Adams at Lexington gave rise to the 


first open battle of the Revolution with a total 
loss of life of less than 400. It is quite gen- 
erally regarded as the match which set the 
American continent ablaze — the “ first irrevoca- 
ble step towards independence.” 

As a result of this epoch-making conflict, 
which General Gage called “an unhappy affair,” 
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16,000 patriots were soon besieging Boston. 
Franklin wrote to Doctor Priestly that the 
Americans were “more firmly united than 
ever.” George Washington was appointed 
commander in chief of the Continental Army 
and among the generals under his command 
were two sons of New York — Philip Schuyler 
and Richard Montgomery. The rebellion which 
was to end in independence had begun. 

The news of Lexington and Concord was 
received by the “Liberty Boys” in New York 
with joy and by the Loyalists with dismay. 
Patriots rushed cheering into the streets. Lamb, 
Sears and others with drums and flags started 
a parade and called on all to defend “the 
injured rights and liberties of America.” <A 
sloop loaded with provisions for the British 
troops at Boston was seized. The arsenal at 
the City Hall was broken into and robbed of 
muskets. The New York Provincial Congress, 
which was the first independent legislative body 
in the State, ordered the Hudson river fortified 
and navigation guarded, and decided “to direct 
such measures as may be expedient for our 
common safety.” County and town committees 
passed resolutions of sympathy for Massachu- 
setts and promised help. Later New York 
resolved by a formal declaration that British 
rule over the colony ended on April 19, 1775. 
The example of Lexington and Concord was 
emulated in New York shortly by the capture 
of Ticonderoga and Crown Point which sup- 
plied the Continental Army with badly needed 
military supplies. 

In view of the universal regard for the 
“Minutemen” at Lexington and Concord, the 
patriotic societies of the Nation are urging a 
general observance of “ Patriots’ Day” on 
April 19, 1925. It seems appropriate, therefore, 
that the people of New York should observe 
this sesquicentennial in some appropriate man- 
ner. The State Historian, Dr A. C. Flick, 
suggests : 

1 That on April 19th, which is Sunday, the 
churches and Sunday schools celebrate the day 
with appropriate sermons, addresses and sacred 
patriotic hymns. 

2 That on April 20th, the educational institu- 
tions of the State observe the anniversary by 
recounting the results of Lexington and Con- 
cord in New York State. This may be done by 
addresses, essays, recitations, songs, plays and 


pageants. 
3 That civic bodies, military organizations, 
lodges, patriotic associations and historical so- 
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cieties either arrange to cooperate with the 
churches and schools, or arrange special pro- 
grams of their own. 

4 That the capture of Ticonderoga and of 
Crown Point may be associated with Lexington 
and Concord in the celebrations. 

5 That worth while addresses and music may 
reach a larger audience over the radio. The 
broadcasting stations will be pleased to co- 
operate. 

6 That all these celebrations should be re- 
ported in full in the local newspapers as a record 
for the future. 


—_ (+——_ 


School Arts Magazine 
Presents Work in State 


The March number of the School Arts 
Magazine is devoted to art education in New 
York State, the material having been assembled 
by Leon Loyal Winslow, former Supervisor of 
Art and Industrial Art in this State, and now 
director of art education in Baltimore, Md. 
The articles and many illustrations show the 
art training offered in New York State schools 
and present noteworthy examples of the pupils’ 
work. 

A survey of the work is given by Mr Wins- 
low. Other articles include the following: 
“ Making Fine Arts Universal,” F. G. Bonser, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; “ Art 
—Industrial and Otherwise,” Frank Alvah 
Parsons, president of the New York School of 
Fine and Applied Art; “ Pratt Institute School 
of Fine and Applied Arts,” Walter Scott 
Perry, director of the school; “You Are a 
Designer,” Caroline Jenkins, art supervisor, 
Oneonta State Normal School; “School Art 
and Its Relation to Industry,” Blanche R. San- 
ford, Potsdam State Normal School; “ Stage- 
craft for Schools,” Reginald P. Baker, teacher 
of art, New Rochelle High School; “ Traveling 
Libraries for Art Teachers,” Charles F. Porter, 
State Department of Education; “A Problem 
in Wall Decoration,” Adina Birtwistle, class of 
1925, Fredonia State Normal School; “ Prac- 
tical Projects in Design,” Ruth A. Folger, 
Russell Sage College; “The High School Art 
Rooms,” J. Winthrop Andrews, director of art, 
Yonkers; “ The Art of Photography,” William 
Noyes, State Department of Education. 
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Pageant Commemorates 
Battle of Lexington 

A pageant commemorating services of the 
Minutemen in the American Revolution will be 
broadcast from station WHAZ of the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy at 10 
o'clock on the night of April 13th. It was 
written by Walter S. Clark, superintendent of 
schools in Rensselaer, as a contribution to the 
150th anniversary of the battle of Lexington 
and the services of the Revolutionary Minute- 
men Pupils of the Rensselaer High School 
and members of the Fort Crailo Post of the 
American Legion in Rensselaer will take part. 

This is believed to be the first attempt to 
broadcast a pageant from any United States 
radio station. “The Minutemen,” as it is en- 
titled, consists of six scenes each of which is a 
little play. 

The first scene depicts a brawl in a Boston 
tavern where the resentment of the American 
colonists against the British soldiers is shown. 
In the second scene the plan for the summon- 
The third 
scene represents the giving of the alarm by 


ing of the Minutemen is outlined 
Paul Revere. In this scene there are four 
parts: Paul Revere on Charlestown shore; 
Medford town at midnight; the home of a 
patriot 30 minutes later; and Lexington at | 
o'clock in the morning. The battle of Lexing- 
ton is given in the fourth scene, and the re- 
prisal by the colonists as the British march back 
is the theme of the fifth scene The final 
scene is laid at Fort Crailo, Rensselaer, 2 weeks 
later, when American patriots there take the 
oath of allegiance to the American cause, as 
they are gathered about the well where “ Yankee 
Doodle” was written. 

Superintendent Clark has written the pageant 
with attention to historical details and with the 
view of presenting a patriotic message to all 
citizens. 


Ontario Educator Lauds 
Buffalo Part-Time School 


The shop and classroom correlation in the 
Central Continuation School in Buffalo was 
praised by Robert V. Russell, director of part- 
time education at Hamilton, Ont., during a 
recent visit paid to the Buffalo schools by 100 
Hamilton teachers. He also stated that Buffalo 
had reason to be proud that every teacher in 
the school is a specialist in his or her line. 
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Survey of School 
Made by Troy Principal 

School 16 of Troy has just completed an 
educational survey for the purpose of regrading 
the school. The technic, devised by Principal 
H. D. Vincent, recently transferred from 
School 3 to School 16, includes ten items of 
particular interest. They are 

1 Chronological age of pupil at date of ex- 
amination 

2 Educational age of pupil determined by use 
of Stanford Achievement Tests 

3 Grade earned according to educational test 

4 Educational quotient (item 2 divided by 
item 1) 

5 Mental age, result of Haggerty Intelligence 
Test 

6 Grade equivalent of mental age 

7 Intelligence quotient or I. Q. (item 5 
divided by item 1) 

8 Accomplishment quotient or effort (item 2 
divided by item 5) 

9 Teacher's estimate obtained from ranking 
process using educational tests as basis and 
ability of pupil to do school work 

10 Actual grade (average of educational test, 
mental test, and teacher’s estimate) 

It was found that the scores of pupils of this 
school compare very favorably with standards 
derived from many other schools. A great 
range of variability, however, was found in each 
grade. It was largest in the highest grade 
tested and lowest in the third grade, the lowest 
tested. In certain classes the range was as 
much as six grades. 

As a result of this survey the school has been 
regraded in such a way that the A and B 
classes within grades are fairly well balanced 
This makes midyear promotions more practical 
than heretofore. Sectioning within each divi- 
sion was based on mental age. 

The survey revealed that 10 per cent of the 
pupils earned grades that warranted a special 
promotion. Such pupils were given the normal 
promotion plus one-half year. At present these 
pupils are leading their classmates in results 
In two cases the I. Q. ran as high as 172, while 
about 10 per cent failed to make a grade that 
warranted a promotion. By holding back those 
who failed to earn the required grade and by 
giving an extra promotion to the gifted pupils, 
the range of variability has been greatly re- 
duced. In other words, the grouping became 
more nearly homogeneous and the teachers re- 
port more satisfactory conditions. 
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Parents’ Ten Commandments 
Offered by Doctor Stitt 


In connection with the observance on the sec- 
ond Sunday in May of Mothers’ 
Parents’ Day, as it is now known in some 
localities, the following “Ten Commandments 
for Parents” by Dr Edward W. Stitt, associate 
superintendent of schools in New York City, 


Day, or 


may be of interest: 

1 Set proper standards for your children to 
follow. 

2 Be friends with your children; walk and 
play with them occasionally. We must not live 
above our children but with them. 

3 Do not scold too much. Encourage them 
to do their best. Let us remember what Phillips 


Brooks said: “Children are white, spotted 
black; not black, spotted white.” 

4 See that they select proper friends and 
associates. 


5 Make “Home” as comfortable and happy 
as your means permit. 

6 Give your children at least a high school 
education. 

7 Train them in the habit of regular attend- 
ance at church and Sunday school. 
8 Insist that they avoid playing all games of 


chance. A gambler never can be a success in 
life. 
9 See that your children take plenty of physi- 


cal training in the open air. It is far better 
exercise to walk, than to ride in a limousine. 
10 Let your children feel that any honor 
which they win in school, or any act of courage 
or unselfishness they may perform, will bring 
great happiness to father and mother, and put 
the family name on a higher plane of honor. 
Do not forget that the future of America de- 
pends upon how your boys and girls are trained 
today, not on how you were trained when you 


were children. 


Far Rockaway School 
Has Interesting Publications 
The Department has received three interest- 
ing publications of the Far Rockaway High 
School, a handbook, an issue of “ The Chat” 
published weekly by the pupils, and an issue 
of “The Dolphin” published quarterly by the 


——— 


pupils. 
The handbook gives information regarding 


school courses and activities and is especially 
helpful in assisting pupils in choosing courses 


of study. 
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Health Certificate Required 
For Admission to School 


Children entering the Elmira schools for 
the first time must present a certificate of good 
health. The child be examined by his 
own physician or the school physician. The 
examination by the physician must be reported 


on the family physician blank furnished by the 


may 


school. 

This rule originated in the fall of 1916 when 
there were several cases of infantile paralysis 
in the State and has been carried out very suc- 
cessfully since that time. 

In order that there will be sufficient time for 
all children to be examined before school be- 
gins, clinics are held in the schools during the 
last 2 weeks in August according to a schedule 
which is published in the local papers. At these 
clinics the mothers as a rule accompany the 
children and the school physician has an oppor- 
tunity to talk with them about any defects that 
may hinder the progress of their children. In 
many cases the defects are corrected before the 
children enter. 

Clinics are held at the 
office every school afternoon between 4 and 5 
inspector and 


medical inspection 
o'clock with the head medical 
nurse in charge so that all children who are to 
enter may be examined at any time during the 
year. At this clinic teachers, principals, super- 
visors and janitors receive their annual physical 
examinations. Children who are absent 4 days 
or longer because of illness and who have not 
employed a physician or who have been suffer- 
ing from a reportable infectious disease may 
receive a certificate to return to school. 

This plan reported to us by Harvey O. 
Hutchinson, superintendent of schools, is re- 
garded as excellent by the Medical Inspection 
Bureau of the Department. 





=) 


Library Fund Planned 
as Memorial to Dr Williams 
\ fund of at least $5000 is being sought by 
the Woman’s Civic Club of Glens Falls as a 
memorial to the late Dr Sherman Williams, 
former Director of the School Libraries Divi- 
sion of the Department. The income from the 
fund will be used to purchase books for the 
children’s department of the Crandall Library 
in Glens Falls, this purpose being deemed ap- 
propriate because of Doctor Williams’ interest 
in children and in reading for children. 
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Buffalo Swimmers Win First State Contest 


Section 5, including schools in western New 
York State, won the first statewide swimming 
meet conducted by the New York State Public 
High School Athletic March 
14th at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy. The winning team was composed of 
swimmers from the Buffalo high schools, who 
made 49 points. The scoring by other sections 
was: section 4, west central, 19 points; section 
3, central, 16 points; section 2, northeastern, 
3 points. 


Association on 


The Buffalo swimmers took first place in 
event the 50-yard back stroke 
There were twenty-one schools repre- 
fifteen 


every except 
swim. 
sented in the preliminary meets and 
schools in the Troy contest. 

The summaries follow: 

50-yard free style swim: Joseph Gauthier, 
Masten Park High School, Buffalo; W. Mer- 
gott, Vocational High School, Syracuse; 
M. Fisher, Technical High School, Buffalo; 
George Mercer, West High School, Rochester. 
Time: 38.3 seconds. 

100-yard breast stroke swim: J. Duerr, Tech- 


nical High School, Buffalo; M. Sternbeck, 
Technical High School, Buffalo; Charles 
Mercer, West High School, Rochester; F. 


Phillips, Ithaca High School. Time: 1:21.2. 


200-yard free style swim: Edward Paul, 
Lafayette High School, Buffalo; T. Howard, 
Hutchinson Central High School, Buffalo; 


Robert Gray, Schenectady High School; W. 
Zukas, Binghamton Central High School. 
Time: 2:31. 


Fancy diving: H. Kumpf, Masten Park High 
School, Miller, West High School, 
Rochester ; Duerr, High 
School, Buffalo; R. Gutchell, Schenectady High 


Buffalo; 
Joseph Technical 
School. 

50-yard back stroke swim: Fred Bryan, East 
High School, Rochester; H. Kumpf, Masten 
Park High School, Buffalo; W. Zukas, Bing- 
Central High School; R. 
Central School. 


hamton Hawley, 


Binghamton High Time: 
35.3 seconds. 

100-yard free style swim: J. Gauthier, Mas- 
ten Park High School, Buffalo; I. Rodenberg, 
Lafayette High School, Buffalo; R. May, West 
High School, Rochester ; W. Mergott, Voca- 
tional High School, Syracuse. 1:02.6. 
Lafayette High School, 
Central High 
Rochester ; 
:57 3. 


Time: 
200-yard relay race: 
Binghamton School ; 


School, 


Buffalo; 
West High 
High School. 


Schenectady 
Time: 1 
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Guggenheim Foundation Offers Advanced Study Abroad 


States 
have 


former United 
wife, 


Simon Guggenheim, 
Senator from Colorado, and his 
announced a preliminary gift of $3,000,000 for 
the endowment of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation Fellowships for ad- 
vanced study abroad. 

The purposes of the foundation 
improve the quality of education and the prac- 
tice of the arts and professions in the United 
States, to foster research, and to provide for 
‘he cause of better international understanding. 

The foundation is a memorial to the son of 
Senator and Mrs Guggenheim, who died on 
April 26, 1922. It offers to young men and 
worldwide under the 


are: To 


women opportunities 
freest possible conditions to carry on advanced 
study and research in any field of knowledge, 
or opportunities for the development of unusual 
ta‘ent in any of the fine arts, including music. 

No age limits are prescribed. Appointees, 
however, must be old enough to have shown 
marked ability in their particular subject. It 
is expected that ordinarily they will not be 
younger than 25 or older than 35 years. 

The fellowships are therefore intended for 
students somewhat older than those to whom 
the Rhodes including 
young professors on sabbatical leave, holders 


scholarships are open, 


of fellowships from individual colleges and 
those who have won distinction in graduate 
study. Only those candidates will be appointed 


who have embarked upon some important piece 
of work and who show exceptional aptitude 
for research, or who demonstrate ability in 
some one of the fine arts. 

These fellowships differ 
scholarships, furthermore, in 
women as well as men and being available for 


from the Rhodes 


being open to 
study in any country in the world. 

The amount of money available for 
fellowship will be approximately $2500 a year, 
but may be more or less, depending on indi- 
vidual needs. 

While appointments will be made ordinarily 
for 1 year, plans which involve 2 or 3 years’ 
study will also be considered and in special 
cases fellowships will be granted for shorter 
terms with appropriate stipends. 

The first national awards will be made for 
It is the purpose 


each 


the academic year 1926-27. 


of the foundation after the first year to main- 
tain annually from forty to fifty fellows abroad. 
The fellowships 


will be open to men and 


women, married or unmarried, of every race, 
color and creed. 

There is no restriction of the subject to be 
studied or the place where study is to be pur- 
The fellowships are open not only to 
engaged in research work along 
lines but also to those 


sued. 
candidates 
academic or 
interested in the workings of foreign systems 
of government, in the study of social or busi- 
ness conditions or in productive scholarship in 


artistic 


the fields of the various learned professions, 
art and music being especially mentioned as 
among the subjects contemplated. 

The principal imposed on the 
holders of fellowships is that they shall produce 


obligation 


contributions to knowledge in their special sub- 
jects and, secondly, that they shall make the 
results of their publicly available. 
Where necessary and deemed wise, the founda- 
towards 


studies 


tion will give financial assistance 
publication. 

It is expected that the fellowships will ordi- 
narily be used for study in Europe, but they 
may be used as well in other parts of the world, 
as, for United States, Latin 
America, Australia or the Far East. 

The plan underlying the foundation embodies 
the results of the best educational thought in 
the country. The ultimate control of the 


foundation will be vested in a board of trus- 


example, the 


tees composed of the founders and others ex- 
perienced in executive direction of large affairs 
In matters of educational policy the trustees 
will have the benefit of the advice of an educa- 
tional advisory board which will consist of 
men and women in active educational work 
including eminent representatives of the various 
fields of knowledge and of art, connected with 
the different educational institutions 
throughout the United States. 

The executive office of the 
be maintained at 2300 Pershing Square Build- 
ing, New York City, with Henry Allen Moe, 
secretary, in charge. 

The following New York State educators 
are members of the advisory board: Dr Sam- 
uel P. Capen, chancellor, University of Buffalo; 
Dr Frederick C. Ferry, president, Hamilton 
College; Dr Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean, 
Barnard College; Dr Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge, dean of the faculties of political science, 
philosophy, pure arts. 
Columbia University. 


types of 


foundation will 


science and the fine 
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Department Makes Survey of Oswego School Plant 


The Department has just completed and 
transmitted to the Oswego school authorities 
a study which has been prepared by Assistant 
Commissioner George M. Wiley, assisted by 


Dr C. N. Cobb and I. B. Sears. This study 


was recently made on the request of the 
Oswego school authorities. The report has 
been transmitted in manuscript form and in- 


cludes a complete study of the present condi- 
tions of the school buildings of the city, to- 
gether with a somewhat detailed discussion of 
the school population and school costs in rela- 
tion to the development of an adequate school 
building program to meet the needs of the 
community. 

According to the report the elementary school 
plant of the city of Oswego is the most 
inefficient and unsatisfactory of any group 
elementary school buildings which the Depart- 
detail. Of the ten 
1 were erected 


ment has examined in 
elementary school buildings, sev 
between the years 1842 and 1875; eight consist 
of eight rooms or less; three of four rooms; 
three of six rooms and two of eight rooms. 


The report states: 


In contrast with this it should be noted that 
the high school plant in Oswego compares fav- 
orably with the best secondary schools plants to 
be found in the State. 

As to accessibility and playground space the 
elementary school plant as a whole is sadly 
deficient, many of the buildings being far from 
the centers of population which they serve and 
only three of the sites having what could be 
considered as a reasonable play space for the 
pupils enrolled. 

There has been practically no attention given 
to either recreational needs of the pupils at 
school or to the larger question as to space for 
games and athletic centers which should be 
a matter of major interest in the school pro- 
gram of every city, particularly in connection 
with sites that should be provided for pupils 
in the higher grades. 

As to lighting, fire protection, sanitary con- 
ditions, heating and ventilation, those funda- 
mental and all-important matters relating 
directly to health and hygiene which must be 
matters of major interest to the patrons of 
every public school as well as to the parents, 
the elementary school plant is very seriously 
deficient. In fact, the buildings are so totally 
unsatisfactory as to the usual hygienic and 
sanitary arrangements and conveniences that at 
least seven of these buildings are not fit for 
continued use for school purposes. The fire 
hazard in many buildings is a veritable menace. 


The report further states with regard to the 
type of program which should be offered in the 
new school plant with particular reference to 
the needs of pupils in the higher grades: 


In the further development of the program 
for Oswego for the higher grades there is, as 
has been pointed out, a very definite relation 
between rooms to be provided and the school 
program to be carried torward. Space must be 
arranged in terms of the work to be done. 

To meet the differing needs of children a 
modern school should be planned and equipped 
not only to give instruction in the strictly 
academic subjects but should also meet the 
needs of the great majority of students in the 
higher grades who do not study for the pro 
fessions but who enter immediately upon the 
activities of life on leaving the higher grades 
or before the completion of the high school 
course. 

An appreciation of this on the part of the 
public has resulted in the development of the 
intermediate school and the introduction oi 
more practical courses in the high schools. The 
fundamental principle on which the intermedi- 
ate or junior high school is based is psycho- 
logical. Boys and girls are entering upon a 
new phase of development which demands not 
only mere recognition in school but a different 
approach through the school program. The 
rapid development of the social interests and 
the changing point of view toward life and its 
relationships has compelled the adjustment of 
the school to these conditions. It means not 
so much different subjects, but a change in the 
treatment of content material. It necessitates 
the recognition of the interests of the individual 
pupil in order that the teacher and the school 
itself may contribute to the particular needs of 
the rapidly developing boy and girl. As a 
result, classes must be smaller, school discipline 
must be interpreted differently, some choice of 
subjects must be offered which are based on 
the fundamental arts and interests of the com- 
munity, and the basic social and individual 
interests of pupils must have some weight in 
the organization of the school program, 


The board of education of Rochester has 
renamed School 49 in Brighton Park, the 
George H. Thomas School No. 49 in recogni- 
tion of the interest taken in the public schools 
in Rochester by the George H. Thomas Post 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

ee ee 

On March 9th citizens of Woodmere ap- 
proved an appropriation of $450,000 for a new 
high school. The vote was 216 to 49. 
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APRIL 1, 1925 


Regents Adopt New Rules 
on Building Construction 

New rules regarding plans and specifications 
for school buildings have been adopted by the 
Board of Regents. The rules follow: 

§ 680 Submission of plans and specifica- 
tions. Plans and specifications for the erec- 
tion, repair, enlargement or remodeling of a 
schoolhouse, required to be submitted to the 
Commissioner of Education for his approval as 
provided in section 451 of the Education Law, 
shall be submitted in duplicate; one set shall 
be placed on file in the Education Department 
and the other returned to the trustee or board 
of education submitting such plans and 
specifications, with the approval of the Com- 
missioner of Education indorsed thereon. 
Alterations or addenda to plans and specifica- 
tions so approved by the Commissioner of 
Education shall also be submitted to the Com- 
missioner of Education in like manner and be 
approved by him before they become effective. 

§ 681 Procedure on submission of plans 
and specifications. Plans and specifications 
for schoolhouses submitted as required by law 
shall be referred to the School Buildings and 
Grounds Division. It shall be the duty of such 
Division to advise with school officers and 
architects as to the sufficiency of such plans 
and specifications and the compliance with the 
provisions of law and the rules of the Regents 
as to the erection, repair, enlargement and 
remodeling of school buildings. Such Division 
shall carefully examine the proposed plans and 
specifications and if it be determined that they 
do not comply with the requirements of law 


or the rules of the Regents, the trustee or board 
of education of the district or city submitting 
such plans shall be notified in writing, which 
notice shall contain a statement specifying in 
what respect the proposed plans and specifica- 
tions do not conform with the law and rules. 
The Director of the School Buildings and 
Grounds Division shall cause a copy of such 
notice and statement to be filed in the office 
of the Commissioner of Education. If the 
trustee or board of education of the district 
or city submitting such plans is aggrieved at 
the action of the School Buildings and Grounds 
Division in disapproving such plans and speci- 
fications, such trustee or board of education 
may present a complaint in writing to the 
Commissioner of Education. On the presenta- 
tion of such complaint the Commissioner of 
Education shall review the action of the School 
Buildings and Grounds Division and direct as 
to the action which shall be taken as to such 
plans and specifications. 

§ 682 Recommendations as to school build- 
ings. The Commissioner of Education shall 
cause to be prepared instructions and recom- 
mendations for the use and guidance of trus- 
tees and boards of education and of architects 
in the preparation of plans and specifications 
for the erection, repair, enlargement and re- 
modeling of school buildings. Before such 
recommendations or instructions are printed 
and distributed they shall be submitted to the 
Board of Regents for its consideration. If 
approved by the Board, they shall become 
effective and shall be published and distributed 
as a bulletin of the Education Department. 

§ 683 Requirements as to construction. In 
addition to the requirements prescribed by sec- 
tions 451, 452 and 453 of the Education Law, 
plans and specifications for the erection, repair, 
enlargement or remodeling of school buildings 
shall meet the following requirements : 

1 The products or commodities required to 
be used by such plans and specifications shall 
not be limited to those manufactured by any 
specified manufacturer. In naming the stand- 
ard the specifications must be so worded as to 
permit the use of the products or commodities 
of any manufacturer which are deemed of 
“equal standard” in the common acceptance 
of the term. 

2 The heating and ventilating specifications 
shall contain a guarantee of performance with 
the following minimum standards: a tempera- 
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ture of 70 degrees Fahrenheit in zero weather; 
30 cubic feet of fresh air per minute per pupil 
(statutory requirement); and 35 per cent 
humidity. 
3 Special 
respectively for a central fan system and for 


conditions which are prescribed 
a unit system of heating and ventilation shall 
be clearly shown and definitely covered in the 
plans and specifications. 

4 Toilet ventilation must be separate and 
distinct from the ventilation for study, class, 
recitation and work rooms. 

5 One-room school buildings may be heated 
and ventilated by an approved room heater. 
In buildings of a larger size a cellar, basement 
or separate building or room must be provided 
for the furnace or boiler. 

6 The points of compass shall be clearly and 
accurately shown upon the plans. Provision 
shall be made for the lighting of classrooms 
and study rooms from one side only, that is 
from the left of the pupil. The window area 
must be equal to at least one-fifth of the floor 
area. Windows shall be grouped as closely 
together as possible, and where practicable not 
over 6 inches apart, and shall extend as near 
as may be to the ceiling. No windows shall 
be placed within 6 feet of the front of the 
room unless it be shown to be essential. All 
rooms used as class or study rooms for pupils 
shall be so oriented that they will be thor- 
oughly flushed out with sunlight during some 
portion of the day. 

7 All plumbing must conform to commonly 
accepted standards for public work. The main 
toilets shall be located in rooms above the 
ground level, and if possible should be on each 
floor of the building. There must be at least 
one unit for twenty-five pupils. Adequate pro- 
vision must be made ior ventilation of toilets. 
Plans will not be approved unless provision is 
made for adequate sanitary toilet facilities. 
Where plans for sewage disposal systems are 
submitted, copies thereof must be submitted 
at the same time to the State Engineer for his 
acceptance. 

8 Fireproof 
necessary to avoid fire hazard, so far as condi- 
tions will permit. All heater and fuel rooms 
must be protected by fire walls and specially 
constructed ceilings. Heater, fuel and store 
rooms shall not be permitted under stairways. 
Buildings with two or more stories shall have 
more than one exit from each floor above the 


material shall be used when 
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first, so placed and constructed that one may 
be used if the other is shut off by smoke or fire. 

9 The plans and specifications for a new 
school building shall be accompanied with a 
map and description of the site upon which 
the building is to be erected, which shall indi 
cate the location and distance of surrounding 
buildings. The Commissioner shall withhold 
his approval of all plans for new buildings if 
it be determined upon investigation that th 
site is unsanitary, insufficiently or improperly 
drained, not of sufficient size to provide for 
required outdoor activities of the pupils of the 
school, or is so situated as to surrounding build 
ings that there will be an unreasonable obstruc 
tion of light and air. 

10 In plans and specifications for a new 
school building, provision must be made for 
one or more library rooms if a librarian is to 
be employed. 

11 Provision shall be made in plans and 
specifications for new school buildings so that 
all the pupils in the school may be accommo- 
dated in a general assembly room. Provision 
shall also be made in such buildings for facili 
ties sufficient for carrying out the provisions 
of the physical training law and the rules and 
regulations of the Board of Regents pursuant 
thereto. 

12 Plans and specifications must show and 
properly describe suitable facilities for drink- 
ing purposes. 

13 In classrooms and study rooms the aisles 
must run the long way of the room. The 
entrance door to a classroom shall, if possible, 
be located in the end near the teacher’s desk. 


Addition Will Be Built 
to Great Neck School 


An appropriation of $140,000 has been ap- 
proved by the taxpayers of Great Neck, Long 
f an addition to the 


Island, for the erection ¢ 
Kensington School. The addition will contain 
a gymnasium, auditorium and several class 
rooms. No adverse votes were cast at the 
meeting. 


—_——_ 9 


An appropriation of $100,000 for the erec- 
tion of a new school in Lakeview and an addi- 
tion to the Davidson avenue building was voted 
by the Malverne school district on February 
26th. 
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J. Hartley Tanner 


J. Hartley Tanner 
Is Elected Superintendent 

J. Hartley Tanner has been elected district 
superintendent of schools in the third super- 
Ulster 


vacancy caused by the resignation of Elsie J. 


visory district of county to fill the 


Roat. 
Mr Tanner is a graduate of the New Paltz 
School diplomas 


holding two 


At the time of his elec- 


State Normal 
from that institution. 
tion as district superintendent he was principal 
of the New Hamburg Union School, which 
position he had held for 16 years. He has 
always been active in educational matters, hav- 
ing served as president of the Dutchess County 
Teachers Association and as secretary of the 
Schoolmasters Council of the Highlands. 


His home is in Accord. 


By a majority of 355 to 19, citizens of 
Painted Post on February 28th approved the 
proposition to appropriate $250,000 for the 


erection of a new high school. 


THE STATE OF 





NEW YORK 


Collier's Offers School 
Moral Code for Children 


Impressed by the growing demand for a 
moral code written in simple English that a 
child could understand, and containing only 
those fundamental truths upon which people of 
all religious faiths, or none, could agree, 
Collier’s, The National Weekly, recently en- 
listed the interest and cooperation of thousands 
of mothers and fathers in framing such a code. 
Leading clericals of every faith, distinguished 
educators, statesmen, jurists, authors and ethical 
culturists contributed their suggestions. 
George J. Ryan, president of the board of 
education of New York City, has approved the 


use of the code in the schools of New York 
City. It has already been adopted by the 
schools of Maine, Vermont, Delaware, North 


Carolina, Iowa, Missouri and Michigan, and by 


many city departments of education. It is 
available for every classroom in every public 
school in the State of New York. Collier’s 
will supply large copies of the code, suitable 
for framing or posting on bulletin boards, to 
every teacher, principal or superintendent who 
will ask for them. The Moral Code for School 
Children is printed on a heavy, durable grade 
of paper, from large type, with an appropriate 
illuminated border in five colors. There are 
no advertising marks to mar its beauty or dis- 
count its sincerity. 

The code reads: If I want to be a happy, 
useful citizen I must have courage and hope, 
wisdom, industry and good habits, knowledge 
and usefulness, truth and honesty, healthful- 
ness and cleanliness, helpfulness and unselfish- 
ness, charity, humility and reverence, faith and 
responsibility. Each of these qualities is briefly 
explained. 

Applications may be made to the Editorial 
Extension Department, Collier’s, The National 
Weekly, 250 Park avenue, New York City. 


The remodeled Gouverneur East Side grade 
building, the interior of which was ruined by 
fire on May 5, 1924, was formally opened on 
Monday, March 9th. About 1500 people 
inspected the new building which has been 
made entirely modern and fireproof at a cost 
of approximately $90,000. The dedicatory 
address was given by Dr W. T. Melchior, pro- 
fessor of education at St Lawrence University. 
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Sachs Fund Will Promote 
Secondary Education 
A fund known as the Julius and Rosa Sachs 
Endowment Fund, and representing a gift of 
$20,000 made to Professor and Mrs Sachs on 
the occasion of their golden wedding anniver- 
sary in 1924, has been established at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for the purpose 
of promoting by a series of prizes, the progress 
of secondary education in the United States. 
The fund offers a prize of $1000 payable in 
June 1926 for the best essay or treatise, ap- 
proved by the committee, upon the topic: The 
Promotion of Scholarship in the Teachers of 
the Secondary Schools of the United States. 


The competition is open to all persons. All 
manuscripts must be in the hands of the dean 
ot Teachers College before February 1, 1926. 


Detailed instructions may be obtained from the 
dean of the college, 525 West 120th street, New 
York City. 
Training Class Teachers 
Form State Organization 
A state organization of training class teach- 
ers was formed at a meeting on February 14th 
in Utica, the following officers being elected: 
president, Clara E. Miller, vice 
president, Mrs Marian B. Smith, Delhi; secre- 
and treasurer, Anna Williams, Morris- 
editor, Mrs Maebelle S. Smith, Clinton. 
plans to publish a 
the 


Morrisville ; 


tary 
\ ille os 
The 


paper 2 


new organization 


or 3 times a year in interest of 
training classes. 

\t the Utica meeting an address was given 
yy Mabel Carney, head of the department of 
rural education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

()>——_- 


Continuation School Pupils 
Taught Lessons in Safety 

A ¢ampaign to educate the pupils of the con- 
tinuation schools and evening schools of New 
York City in the prevention of accidents in in- 
dustry was inaugurated on February 24th by the 
American Museum of Safety 
with the New York City board of education and 
the State Departmen: of Labor. 

As the first step in the campaign, arrange- 
ments were made for every pupil in the con- 
tinuation to the museum where 
almost every device known for the prevention 


in cooperation 


schools visit 


of industrial accidents is on exhibition. 
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Buffalo Normal School 
Presents Radio Programs 
Radio programs broadcast by students of the 
Buffalo State Normal School 
WGR at Buffalo will be given on the evening 
22d to 9 o'clock on the 
6th from 3.30 to 4.30 


a joint concert by 


irom station 


from 8 and 


May 


first 


of April 

of 
The 
the women’s and men’s glee clubs under the 
direction of Ruth E. Speir 
a concert by the normal school orchestra under 
Edna N. Hurd 

Two programs were broadcast by the 
in March 
known as “ Normal School 


atternoon 
o'clock. will be 


The second will be 


the direction of 
school 
The program on March 25th was 
and told the 

This was 


Life” 


story of a girl who went to school 


presented under the direction of Stephen C 
Clement, head of the department of social 
sciences. On March 30th Mr Clement gave an 


address on “ Radio and Education.” 


New York State Schools 

Enter Health Program Contest 

Schools in New York City and Binghamton 
are among the eighty-nine institutions through- 
out the United States that are enrolled in the 
school health program study being conducted 
by the American Child Health Association to 
emphasize the importance of health education. 
These schools will submit programs of health 
work being carried on by pupils and the pro- 
grams will be published as a report to serve 
as source material for other schools that need 


assistance. 


The association is offering $1000 to be 
divided among the three schools contributing 
the most valuable programs, the money to be 
used to further the health program of th 
schools. 

‘ciple 


Baldwin Will Erect 
$450,000 High School 
The taxpayers of Baldwin have approved the 
appropriation of $450,000 for the construction 
of a new high school and of $34,750 for the 
The build- 
ing will be used as a junior-senior high school 
and it is expected that the enrolment will be 
approximately 600 at the time of its completion 


purchase of a site for this school. 


in September 1926 
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Recent Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 
Library 

Graphic aids in occupa- 
Milwaukee. Bruce Pub. 


Bowman, C. A. 
tional analysis. 
Co. 1924. $3.75 

A detailed study of the analysis of industrial 
occupations by the graphic method for organizing 
teaching and guidance materials in schools. The 
graphic charts present typical analyses of the leading 
trades and occupations and the text discusses the 
organization of courses and lessons in terms of 
objectives, trade content, routes of advancement in 
schools and in the occupations, related studies, etc. 
The material is especially interesting to industrial 
teachers and counselors and executives in junior 
high schools, senior high schools, vocational day and 
evening schools, unit trade schools, general indus 
trial schools, part-time, trade extension and evening 
industrial schools and part-time preparatory schools. 


Buchholz, H. E. Of what use are common 
people? Baltimore. Warwick and York. 
1924. $2 
_ A work that furnishes a better basis for an 
introduction to democratic education than many a 
book on the principles of education as the author 
outlines with greater clearness and reality many of 
the educational problems with which we are con- 
fronted today. 

Burnham, W. H. The normal mind. N. Y. 
Appleton. 1924. $3.50 

The book is surprisingly easy to read and will 
no doubt be widely used because of its sane, con 
structive treatment of problems of personality in 
which such professional workers as educational psy- 
chologists, teachers, doctors, murses and _ social 
workers are not more interested than laymen who 
respect the social responsibilities of parenthood. 

Ernst, C. H. What shall I be? N. Y. 
Appleton. 1924. $1.50 

Twelve talks, each prepared by a person well 
acquainted with the vocation about which he is 
writing. They deal with law, chemistry, banking, 
accounting, farming, medicine, foreign trade, pac 
ing, trafic management, the department store, 
lumbering and pharmacy. The chapters are popu- 
larly written and will appeal to the interest of the 
young man of high school or college age. 

Gilliland, A. R. & Jordan, R. H. 
tional measurements and the classroom. 
N. Y. Century Co. 1924. $2 

Besides being a text for classes, the book will 
help teachers to compare their work with standard 
work in this field. Its language is simple, its pur- 
pose practical. The text includes the standard tests 
for all the usual studies in primary and secondary 
schools. The purpose of the test is discussed, the 
methods of giving it are described and the norms 
supplied. 

Keller, F. J. Day schools for young work- 
ers. N. Y. Century. 1924. $2.60 

For all teachers in continuation schools this book 
will prove a most helpful manual. It deals with 
every phase of the continuation school problem — 
from discussions of the basic objectives, the essen- 
tial history, and characteristics of the attendance 
on such schools, to such topics as guidance, teaching 
of the vocational subjects, the teaching of related 
subjects and the classification of pupils. Contains 
also a very complete bibliography and some seventy 
pages of typical job instruction sheets as well as 
detailed courses oll instruction units in the 
various industrial subjects. 


c 


Educa- 


Osburn, W. J. Corrective arithmetic. Bos- 
ton. Houghton. 1924. $1.60 


_ This presents no vague theory but embodies the 
facts which answer the question of how to improve 
the accuracy of pupils in their arithmetic work. 
It was written to and for the classroom te gener. 
It contains material which she can understand an 
outlines a procedure which she can use. Every 
thing in it has been tried out and the results of 
its use have been such as to guarantee its value. 


Stormzand, M. J. & O’Shea, M. V. How 
much English grammar? Baltimore. 
Warwick and York. 1924. $2 

The data and conclusions presented in this work 
should be of theoretical and pr: actical value to all 
who are concerned in planning and teaching lan 
guage and grammar courses in elementary and high 
schools. The authors show what the grammatic al 
needs of the people in American life are and how 
much and what phases of grammar should be 
stressed. 

Uhl, W. L. The materials of reading. N.Y. 
Silver Burdett. 1924. $1.80 

A general introduction and interpretation to the 
entire field of reading which has long been needed. 
It assembles in readable form the procedure and 
results of scores of scientific studies — studies of 
vocabularies of reading, of the relation between 
“reading systems” and their content, of the grade 
placement of content, of the effect of the physical 
makeup of books, of children’s interests, of the 
social worth of reading of objectives, of reading 
courses, of laboratory investigations, of the reading 
process, of diagnostic and remedial work, of 
measurement of progress, of standards for selecting 
and organizing reading m: py 

Not the least important aspect of the book 
excellent bibliography. 


is the 


George Washington School 
Dedicated in New York 


Erected on historical ground, the George 
Washington High School at 190th street and 
Audubon avenue, New York City, was dedi- 
cated as a memorial to the first president of 
the United States on his birthday anniversary, 
February 22d. 

The ground was broken for the school on 
Washington’s birthday, 1923; a year later the 
corner stone was laid. The new building is 
New York City’s largest and most modern 
institution of secondary education. It is a 
stately four-story structure of colonial archi- 
tecture with classroom facilities for 3750 pupils. 
It was built at a cost of $3,500,000. Included 
in the building are an auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 1500, swimming pools, a concert 
room, a bank, a printing room, laboratories, 
art studios, a cafeteria, a historical museum and 


classrooms. 
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Beautiful and 


Summer Courses for 
School Medical Inspectors 


Columbia University will present a summer 
course for school medical inspectors beginning 
July 6th and extending to August 1]4th. 
former years, this be under the 
direction of Dr Haven Emerson, professor of 
public health and administration of Columbia 
University. The course will be given at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. Regis- 
for admission to the course should be 


As in 


course will 


tration 
made by June Ist. 

Several graduates of this course are now em- 
ployed as full-time school medical inspectors in 
various cities in the State. While the course 


is intended especially for school medical in- 
spectors, superintendents, teachers and nurses 
will be admitted on special request. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
Dr Haven Emerson, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York City, or Dr William A. 
Howe, State Department of Education, Albany, 


N. Y. 
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Former New York State 
Teacher Dies in Pittsburgh 


Dr 
the industrial 
the New York State College for Teachers, died 
December 30, 1924, at the age of 48 years. At 
the time of his death he was head of the voca- 
tional teacher-training department of the Uni- 


Harry Bradley Smith, former head of 


teacher-training department of 


versity of Pittsburgh. 

Fallowing Cornell 
University in 1901, Doctor Smith was superin- 
tendent of schools at Waterloo until 1908 when 


his graduation from 


he went to Germany as exchange professor 
for 8 months. Upon his return to this country 
he was appointed to the faculty of the State 
did 


work in his field, serving at the college for 


College for Teachers where he pioneer 


As regional director for the Federal 
did 


In 1922 he received the degrec 


6 years. 


Board ior Vocational Education he im- 


portant work. 
of doctor of philosophy from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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Study and Travel in France for 
American Teachers of French 
Announcement of special summer courses at 
American 
Infor- 


the Sorbonne, Paris, France, for 
teachers of French has been received. 
mation may be obtained from M. Henri Goy, 
the bureau of information of the 
University of Paris, the Rue des 
Ecoles, Paris, V., France. 
The course includes: (a) 
graded course in the French language, (c) an 
introduction to the study of French civiliza- 
tion, (d) France today: lectures by 
the most famous French professors; (¢) ex- 
most famous and interesting 
in France, under expert 


director of 
Sorbonne, 


phonetics, (6) 


view of 


cursions to the 
sites in Paris and 
guidance. 
Hastings Schools Achieve 
Desirable Publicity 
Interesting and desirable school publicity is 
achieved in Hastings through the printing in 
the local papers of a column known as “ Junior 
News.” This started during American 
Education Week by T. R. Myers, principal of 
the high school, and the pupils. 
Among the items in the March 6th issue of 
the Hastings News are an account of a history 


Was 


class exhibit giving examples of the progress 
made by each nation from the Stone Age to 
the time of the Persian Empire, and an article 
stating that a total of 22,481 caterpillar egg 
masses were destroyed in a campaign by the 
pupils of the Hastings public schools. 

John L. Hopkins is superintendent of schools 
at Hastings. 


District Superintendents 
Will Meet in Albany 


The annual meeting of the District Superin- 
tendents Association of Eastern New York will 
be held on April 10th in the State Education 
The program includes the following 
addresses and discussions: “ Shall the Uniform 
Grade Examinations be Discontinued?” by Dr 
Avery W. Skinner, Director of the Examina- 
tions and Inspections Division of the Depart- 
ment; report by secretary on changes desirable 


Building. 


in the present elementary syllabus, the discus- 


sion being led by Superintendent Rose E 


Gibbons; an address by Dr Harlan H. Horner, 
field secretary of the New York State Teach- 


ers Association. 
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Memorial To Be Built 
To Men of the Sea 


A movement is under way to erect in Wash 
ington a beautiful and stately monument as a 
memorial to the men of the sea and dedicated 
their 
There is no such 


to those who have lost lives in service 


on the sea. monument in 
America and it is the plan of the Naval and 
Marine Memorial Association to render such 
a tribute to the men of the sea, to the men of 
all nations and times but especially to the men 
Nation and our own time. The 


statuary 


of our own 
memorial will be an ocean wave of 
bronze over which hover seven sea gulls. It 
is to be built by popular subscription and penny 
campaigns are being promoted throughout the 
country. 


O—— 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 


Teachers’ conferences, second district of 
Broome county, Binghamton, April 3; second 
Lewis county, Barnes Corners, 
Hamblin Corners, April 3; third 
Tompkins county, Slaterville 
Danby, April 17; 
district of Columbia 


fourth district of 


district of 
April 2; 

district of 
Springs, April 13; Free- 
ville, April 24; first 
county, Canaan, April 24; 
St Lawrence county, Lisbon, April 10; Wad- 
dington, April 13; Madrid, April 14; first 
district of Montgomery county, Canajoharie, 
April 20; first and second districts of Nassau 
first district of 
Otisco, 


county, Hempstead, May 1; 
Onondaga county, Syracuse, April 7; 
April 8; La Fayette, April 9; fourth district 
of Allegany county, Angelica, April 9; third 
district of Erie county, East Aurora, April 3 
o 
A practical lesson in home and _ personal 
decoration is given in Art, Where Art Thou? 
This is a play in two acts, requiring a cast of 
thirty characters. The home of the Browns 
is ruled by the Spirits of Bad Taste, Bargain 
Sales, All-the-Style, etc., and consequently is 
furnished in the The 
Spirits of Art enter and transform the ugly 
introduced. 


worst possible taste. 


home. Music appreciation is also 
Thus the play may be given in correlation with 
the music and the public speaking departments. 
Complete directions for producing the play 
are given, including designs for costumes, 
scenery, plans for advertising, 
and interesting the business men 
lished by the Abbott Educational Co., 


Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


securing theater 
It is pub- 
208 South 
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Notes from the Field 


Four organ recitals were given at the New 
York State 
the Blind to dedicate the 
Mrs Ellen S. Auchmuty 
her brother, the late F. 
the institute the 


Institution for the Education of 
new organ given by 
from the estate of 
Augustus Schermer- 
horn, who gave organ used 
for the past 19 years 


cated to Mr Schermerhorn. 


The new organ is dedi 


The new school in Sherburne, erected and 
equipped at a cost of $160,000, was dedicated 


on March 6th 


Wallace Bowman of New Rochelle was 
president of the Westchester 


Association on March 6th 


elected County 
Commercial Teachers 


Taxpayers of the Draper School district on 
March 11th voted to appropriate $125,000 to 


build an addition to the present building. 


radio sets installed in public 
State 


By means of 


schools many pupils throughout the 
received a practical lesson in civics when they 
listened to the inaugural ceremonies in Wash 
March 4th 
Buffalo 


installed radio sets 


ington on This was particularly 


the case in where several schools 


Taxpayers of District 12, town of Schroep- 
pel, village of Phoenix, voted on February 13th 
an appropriation of $175,000 for a new school 


building. 


Pupils of the Middletown public schools have 
bank 


deposited $16,138 in the school savings 


since the system was inaugurated last year 


Teachers of the Port Jervis schools on Feb- 
19th gave 


board of 


ruary a reception to the members 


of the education, their wives and 


school officials. 
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